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ADVERtlSEMElSfT^ 



This Ultle Tract was written in January last, before tfcCeT 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus^ and the re-enactment of 
the bill for preventing Insurrections in Ireland. The ef> 
fects of this system of legislation, as exemplified in the 
events of the last three months, have not induced the writer 
of these sheets to change the opinions he had already 
formed. 

LoNDOK, April 1839. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, 



xT is singular how little is known upon Irish affairs, beyond thu 
heavy details of official reports, and the unsatisfactory generalities 
of political declamation. Complaints are conUnually made of this 
dearth of inforniiation : nor do these complaints appear unreason- 
able ; for, though much has been written, so many of the publica* 
tions on the subject of Ireland are perverted by party views, or 
tainted by personal animosities, that a reader who seeks for truth 
is induced to trust to what he has himself seen, or can in conver- 
sation collect, and to dismiss afike from his consideration the flip- 
pant pamphlet and the ponderous quarto. A literary as well as 4 
political distaste towards all discussions on Irish affairs, has also 
most unfortunately arisen. Why should thia be the qase? Is Eng- 
land yet to learn that, " whatever she has heard to the contrary, Ir% 
^uid is larger than the Isle of Wight ?" Does she require to be told, 
tliat within twenty leagues of her shores there is to be found ai> 
island containing twenty millions of acres, seven millions of inha-^ 
bitants, and carrying on an export trade of 1 1,000,000/. annQally ? 
Is ^he yet to learn, mat Ireland, in strength, resources, fertility and 
capacity of improvement, exceeds any of die secondary states of 
Europe-; that from Ireland the British fleets and armies have beep 
recruited, and that from thence a vast and augmenting supply of 
all the necessaries of life continues to be drawn? On the mere 
-selfish grounds of policy, it is clear that to no other part of the em- 
pire ought a more vigilant and unremitting attention to be directed. 
The politician, whose views are formed upon statistical tables, who 
calculates the number of recruits he can expend in war, the com* 
n^erce that can be carried on in peace, and the maximum of tax- 
ation that can be borne at all times^ is not to be justified in over- 
looking" a part of the empire presenting such resources to bis ambi- 
tion a^d his cupidity. It is not by such inducements that we hop0 
to tScite the attention of our readers. We seek to act upon higher 
and betlar motives; we wish' to call into play that sympathy,. that 
practical benevolence, which blesseth him that gives and him that 

takes* 



(> ' Ireland. 

takes. ' We seek to)NroTe that in Ireland there is a field open for 
enlarged moral exertion, and that when so directed, moral exertion 
is Ukely to meet with a full and glorious reward. If we can con- 
tribute to impress on the public mind a conviction that peace, 
good order, and tc^nq^Httyy vaay yet be introduced into Ireland ; 
that the virtues of the people may be developed, public opinion 
created, and the great cause of happiness advanced^ we foel no 
doubt that '' those streams of bencvoleticie which have thdr ex« 
haustless fountains in Great Britain, and which are fertilizing so 
many distant regions of the earthy^' may at length be turned towards 
an island with whose prosperity all the best interests of England are 
closely identified. We are convinced that tiie day is not distant 
when Ireland may be considered an. object of as much interest fts 
Xioochoo, or I'itcaim's island ; and when an i^ttempt to improve her 
internal condition may be viewed with as nnich anxiety as an ex- 
pedition to the Nortii Pole, or a journey to Timbuctoo« . 

Nor does the argument rest here. In most other analogous cases, 
benefits may, it is true, be conferred ; but, in Ireland, injustice is to 
be repaired. Ages of misgovemment and oppression have passed 
away ; but their consequences still exist, and may be traced in the 
character of the Irish peasant, and in the state of his distracted 
country. If nations, as well as individuals, are bound to feel con- 
trition, and to make amends for past offences, the government, tiie 
legislature, and the people of England* should direct their best ener* 
gies to repair the mischief which to a considerable degree has ori7 
l^nated with themselves. 

We adi:nit that it is at times impolitic, and often ungracious, to 
recur tp former offences : we admit that nations must frequentiy 
grant an indemnity for the past, if they wish to enjoy any security 
for tiie future. But it is difficult to consider the present state of 
iri^land disconnected fkim her early history : and so much depends 
uppn establishing her right to the best exertions of England on the 
principle of justice, that we cannot, without abandoning our 
strongest argument, omit looking back upon events which otherwise 
had TOtter be forgotten. 

Our readers need not apprehend that we shall detain them, of • 
perplex ourselves, with the dreams of Irish antiquarians. We shall 
not attempt to prove from the works* of the learned Edmupd 
Campion, " sometime fcllowe in St. John's Colledge, Oxenford,*^ 
that Ireland was inhabited one year after the division of tongues f ; 
not that the Irish language had continued unaltered for 17QP years 
preceding the invasion of Henry Fitz £mpresse:|:. Neithi^r shaB, 
we republish the gazettes extraordinary of the wars between Baf^ 

• Dublin, 1653. f Campion; p. 16. Jid. p. If. 
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whptebcriity $Pii^wii».4it^w«9:%bteU> their hugeDes&of bulk.'^ We 
dp iif9t int^J^ lUttffM^ thf9 onrly ^Me of religipo in the lale of 
SwitBjt b|r)e||ipe|diog tQ theiiuthoiity: of thittle«n«^£Yme Memi>> 
d3rlh Hwmer* X>«D»» who iofoms us that St. MoWa ooaverted the 
solves ^' by meking themf f e huge fe«st> aiid weahing their feet; 

' ■ miracola quaedtm 
ibixUienle Deo £>Blenu8 qua faisifbttti 

s3t thfs we l^e to more curious inquirers, and proceed to detaib 
WMch belong to the leto poetical parts of history. 
* The first connexion betweeil the two countries was undeniably 
a conquest undertaken on false pretences, and without a shadow of 
right. It Was succeeded by a government of violence, which did 
Aot seem to possess either the wish to civiBze, or the power to sub- 
due. ^ The whole c^dinance and institution of that realm's^ govem- 
mesit was both at first when it Was planned, e^l plotted, and also 
^Ihetice, through other men's oversights, come more out of square 
to that disorder which it is now come unto ; like as two indirect 
lines, which the further drawn out, the further they get asunder J.** 
Ireland wais considered a place where all the violent and ungovern- 
able spirits of Britain i^e encouraged to seek a home, where ra- 
pine mid injustice might seize their richest booty. The native in- 
habitant were treated like die North American Indians, Itnd either 
driven into the woods, or induced to baiter the inheritance of their 
ancestors for brandy and ^ass beads. Yet, despised and outraged 
as were these unfortunate beings, the settlers themselves seem, by 
a retributive justice, to have fallen in one or two generations to the 
same level with, or even lower than, the oppressed, — Hibemisipm 
Hibermores^. The Eiiglisli conquerors very q^uickly adopted the 
language, manners, and feelings, of the conquered, and sacrificed 
the hatf enjoyments of imperfect civilization, to the wild fireedom 
of barbarous life. It was thus that several very ancient Norman 
ftunilies assumed the names of Irish septs, and that tiie fitz Ursulas 
. became the founders of the clan of the Macmahons. This political 
phenomenon can only be accounted for, by the supposition that 
no system Of government, either equitable or secure, was esta* 
blished, in which case liberty, though savage, might appear prefic 
rable to social despotism. The laws and institutions of such a go- 
vernment of misrule, could hot be of a very eidightened descnp« 
r tion^ but such as they werei, all their benefits were reserved for the 

* Cttmpion, p. 33, 34. t Chronicte of Ireland, 1571. p* 133. 

t Speaier's view of the State of Ireland, 1590^ p. 149. § Sir J. Davies. 

English 



a treland, 

Ei^lish colQhifts wi^h the pate; hnA th^r cttielW^^al'Werdr 
(tiiwted agaiost tlie irisli. The mufder of A Mtii^ ^ifa» iicit b^' 
stdered a felony. ^ Merus er&4 ^mberfdm^^'wikfi a^ Mrftde«t'4fisWef 
tti>a captafi <kii^rge. <' AU Itifthm^n whb Mioald -converse aii^^ii^ 
the Efi^h were to be takeiev ^ dpyes i»id piltfilhed. Attdf Eo^IiMi 
btood were forbidden to marry or have intercourse vridi' liienl^/* 
IKfebeUiohii were fomeated bymilitaiy bands, who -feared th^k>s9?bf 
their importance m Umes of tranquilU^. Free cpldrt^, itidil^diMiti 
plundering, the namo loid person yaryingythe oppression remaining 
the same, prevented the growth. (Mrprogr^S'>of -chriMzation, and of 
the iiiiprovements which attiend increasing wealths . For the eflfecto 
produced by the government of Eoglftnd on. the condiuonrof the- 
people, we ^e;^Qabled to appeal to s^ witness of no ordinary au- 
thoiity. Ednmnd Spenser was secretary to. th^ lord Oepjuty oi, 
Iri^ndy aad his character, no less than his official $ituation^rend^*8; 
hiseyidence of peculiar interest apd impc^tance. 'f Tl>e, irisb^" he 
ol^^frves, ^^ y/eve brought to such wretchedoesseas that a8y4it9aie. 
^eart would have rued thesaine. Out of everie corner of the inroods 
^d glyniies, th^y came creeping forth on their bands^ for their4egge& 
would not bear them. ^ They looked like aoatoncoes of death ; ^ey^ 
i^ake like ghosts crying out of their graves; they did eat the* dead* 
carrions ; yea, happy were they who could find them ; yen, and 
one another soon afier ; inspmucb as the carcases they spared not 
to ^crape out of the graves, and if they found a plot of cresiaes or 
shamrocks, there they, flocked a» to a feast for the time ; yet not be« 
ii^ able long to continue there withal f*" Such is the deecriptiqrl 
of an eye-witness,, and of one whose prejudices could Dot have beeil: 
very fevpurable to those whose sufierings he so powerfoUy fde« 
scribes.. ... 

. The hostility of the laws towards the /' Irish enemies/' as 4faey- 
were usually called,, naturally produced in return an equal hostiit^ 
ip the government, and the laws., From their experience of severity^ 
t^ Irish became cruel ; from the absence of good faith in their 
antagonists, they became treacherous; constantly deceived^ they, 
sought protecUon ia cunning; as a security from pillage, they re- 
mained; in poverty. Yejt amidst these. faults, aome generous feelings 
continued uxidefiM^d. A military spirit^ and unequalled, power of 
enduring fatigue, made. /f. the Irish kerne as worthy a souldiour ^ 
any nation he meeteth with;)^.'^ A generous enthusiasm of loyalty 
tp his chiefs was preeerved inviolate in every .danger. Even whe» 
attacking property, the Irish exhibited a boldness Of enterprize en* 
title^ to applause, in days when s^eep-stealing and the burniog of 

• Spenwr, p. 4a,. f Renter's State of Ireland; p. 166. 

J Spenser *s State of Ireland, p. lisl 
i . I . * houses 
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Ibouses %i^6ris liot in (Jisrepufe. 9iic*wa«'the-6tatft 6f things ev^rf 
ill 'the reign of ^ Elizabeth, after Poynings*, udder the first king of 
tfae>hott86of Tudor, hadtiSacle a* great eflRH*t for the improvement of 
Ireland, by the introduction of the English eommofi and statute 
law. Itwoiild be-e&s^ to 'demonstrate, frorii the history of the wars* 
hi irdand^ that the two principleil kept constatitly in view were 
plutider and e3i|emiination. But a nation cannot easily be exter-' 
mioated ; and the resources of the conqiieTors iV^ never suffici^tit 
to eflfect this wise and beneficent object; '^ and as the Enghsb' 
would neither in* peace govern them by the law, nor could in wai' 
root di^ out by tlie sword, they of needs became pricks in theii' 
eyeS| and thorns in thieir sides t«" 

Tbe pacife reign of James was memorable for the administratiori 
of &r John Davies, who endeavouied, with the most earnest soli-> 
citude, to repair the mtschiefs committed by his predecessors. But 
where the most vehement of hunian pi^sions, hatred and revenge, 
bad been roused into starong activity— where all was stormy and 
turbulent, the temjpest could not be appeased at the command even 
of li patriot minister. Davies was uiiable to Idy the evil spirit whidh 
had been conjured up. He did- nmch, however, and has left us 
in liis writings the most valuable book extant on the affairs of Ire-^ 
land» ...... 

The "war of chicane^' which about this time was waged against 
all property, the resumption qf grants, and the questioning of tides, 
prevented peace fipom producing any permanent benefit. A gloomy 
suspidon existed in the minds of the people; and a feeling of die 
oppression under which they laboured, made them ready on the 
earliest opportunity to inflict a cruel retribution on their governors. 
The horrors of the Rebellion of 1641 restored ^ balance betweeii 
the. crimes of the oppressors and of the oppressed. In the dearth of 
materials firom whence the history of Ireland can be written, it is 
difficult to reach the exact truth ; but there is reasonable ground 
for ^imagining, that the Irish conspirators did not conceive that in 
the masfsacreof l€41, they were engaged in a service either useless 
or unacceptable to Charies L It is curious to remark the line 
whiph.the Irish have at various times drawn between a personal 
allegiance to the king, and the obedience due to the laws. They 
have fcequeotiy been loyal when they could not become peaceable 
subjects. 

The crimes of the Irish in 1641 , great as they were, received 
from Cromwell a full and severe punishment. New desolations 
enauel; new plunders, extensive confiscations, and finally,~the8et- 
tleoBuent among the Cathohcs of a cdony of puritans, severe and 
-■■^ ' ■ ■ . ^ ■ ^ .^. ■._-..■.- ^ 

• 10 Hen. Vn. A.D. 1595. t Sir J. Davies. 
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persecuting ip Apirit Tbttse '< CromMSmn^^ 99 tb»f ^m nlUk 
^Ued, introducing a bigeted ayersion totthe Cburdi of Ronpo^dc^ 
stroycd that unity of fadings of intoreit^aiMlof affi9clion,.wbifik (sao 
alone render a naticni. great apd happy^ 

Loyalty to him whom tbey coa9id!^«d tii^r ri^htfid mofiardb, 
and attachment to their religip% throw the Imh,mU> the arms of 
James II., and they adhered to 1^ ijaase with a ** desperate fidelity/' 
The defiance of Lunerick^ and the 9ii)q[inse of the Idog's artiU^ and 
baggage by Sarsfidd, are proofs;^ a^bililj worthy of the stmte^ 
genaata of moderp times. At ^s period, a stip was takan^ fatal to 
aU hopes of Irish improvement 4 die articles of Limecidc, under 
which the Catholics would have been protected in the exereise o£ 
their religion, and under which Uiey would have been digihle to 
the highest offices in the state, wex« scarcely ratified before tberf 
were violated. ThehorriUe system of penal laws i^ain^ tfaa 
Catholics was then resorted to, proscrilucig the relig^on.of the oia* 
jori ty of die people^--depriving them of the advantc^^ of edueatioKi, 
prohibiting the acquisition of property, driving the Catholic praesfcs 
as outlaws to the mountwis and morasses, interfering with ali the 
duties of social life, bribing liie child to become an informer againat 
his parent, and combining, in one oode, an accumulation of l^[ida* 
tive folly and wickedness without precedent in the history of man* 
kind. This reign of injustice had the efiect of degradbg the Pro- 
testant no less than the Catholic part of the community ; for in all 
despotisms, the tyrant shares in the debasement of the sktve. Still 
further to check any possible development^ or cc»iaolidafion of die 
resources of Ireland^ it became the policy of tbe Government to divide* 
the privileged classes into rival foctions, to play off party agunst 
party, and to raise up one great family against another, relying thus 
on the weakness of their opponents, rather than upon their own 
strength. The constitution of Ireland could not, with any trudi> &ave 
been considered as founded upon prinoples of freedom, during the 
reigns of the first kiogs of the bouse of Hanover. I'he forms of 
freedom existed, it is true, in the House of Commons; but that as^ 
sembly could scarcely have been termed the* representatives of the 
people. Once elected, the members of the House of. Ccum^ons^ ^ 
continued to sit for the life of the king; no legiali^ve pn^positteft'*^ 
could be entertained in ParliaiMot^ unless by £e permission of the 
Privy Council, certified under the great seal of England. Even 
this shadow of fineedom-was^-view^ with jealousy, anid an attempt 
was made to procure a vote of the suppli^^s for S 1 years, or^ in other 
wordsj to obtain a long lease of the constitution in fi»vdur i^ the 
crown. This outrageous proposition waa negatived ; but only by , 
a msyority of one : and it is clear that Ireland owed her safety. ^ ' 
the selfisluiess rather tlian to the patriotism of her representatives. 

However 



.Howeiser imKffmniifae Hcmse of Comoioa^ mi|^t bayeJUt .U>.tb( 
liberties of tbe peqpief U vwturedlo i^ist the ^rown, fo^ on^p^ 
when it9 owa prerogatives wem at fitake» Duriog these mbier^ble 
times, a rary few great men had Arisen^ wbo ^tber io actioo or b; 
tk^ wr&tbgs oideavoujPed to reectte Irdaod frcHn degpra^atioo. 
Mcdyoeux, ^the friend of Lock^ a mao worthy of suqh a friend^ 
puUishctt his '' Case of Ireland,'' and reoei?ed| as the b^t t(ih¥^ 
to his patrtotisnii the oemure of that Gnghsh House of Comnoiis 
which had recommended to the thnme the annihilatioii of h^ 
maiui£^tiinng industry. The pamphlet of Molyneux was voted 
^^ oi dai^^eiotts'conae^pience to die crown and people of England C 
an address was actually carried to the foot (^ the throne on tUs 

'aufa}ect in 169B*, to which King Wilhimd returned anacquiesdng 
tiieply. > Swift, in a subsequent reign, rose powerfully above the 
tiines in whicb .he lived, and the public men with whom he was 
fated to contend. After having given an umeKampled str^[^r(b and 
urnoo to the coimtry m. which he resided, and after having .der 
served and enjoyed the most unbounded populmty, it b^ been 
veserved for the iiigeouity of modem times to deny bis title to public 
esteem. It would be vain to descril^e him as an. amiable man} 
iHit it is unjust to deny his -having been a most use&il one. Ue 
might not, perhaps, have deserved, the a0bct]0n of the private circle 
\n which, he moved, but his courage and pubSc spirit muH for 
ever ei^ide. him to the gradtude of the country he s^rv^. Berkeley, 
the excellent Bishop df Cloyne, was .another individual ta whom 
Iceland owes much. In the midst of his sceptical metajri^ios, the 
miseries of Ireland seem to ha\!e been among the few sutbjects of 
meditaticm, which left no doubts. on his mind; thougl^ ev^. on 
this point, his very valuable information is given in the character-* 
tstic-fcHrm of queries to be answered, ^md proUems to be served. 

We now.pcocsed to the late rdign; one of greater liberality 
than any which had preceded it. - Aa Ireland grew itUo sitteogth, 
the Government of England beoamemore conciliatory. A sep-» 
• temiial biU had, by^ insuring, a general election <«ce i9 seven years, 
established a stronger de b^ween the constituents and tbe legist 
lative bodies ; wealth augmented, and the seeds of agricultural apd 

^ conmiercial prosperity seemed at length to v^etate« A new prin- 
a(de of action became neccaaary^ and during the weakness of £ng-* 
)and in the American war, the prind|de infused into the constitu^ 
ticMi of Ireland was hfaeirty. A acencwas .eaihibited of the mo9t 
ioiterestii^ Idndt A nation cast upon its own resources, caUed 
upoi» fiSr the first time to defend itadf against foreign aggressiooi 
rooa in arms, and obtfunekl security from without and fteedodd at 

■ 11 > II 1 > ■ I ■ i l l I i > i ii I 'i i il I I III ri 
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hotiW. ' Tii6 voluntefers of Ireltod • «ifl» ei'mi'titom mit\\icmQ\xii' €i>i 
whaO they clecliived doing, thajn- for • wtiat i they- HCtUfldly )efieeted ; 
isj(hi biting a rare combination of '• chivalrous ^Miblic eptrity and oi' 
cbnsaaimate political wisdom. Tliis union'of energy andof .]»ru* 
dence may be traced tio.th^ inflaence of those excel^nt naen^ who 
directed the councils of the people of Irelioid. Much is owing, 
it 4s ti^ue, to the good sense of • the English ministry^ which gare 
way when resistance would. have been aiDavaiting* Something <iii 
also attributable to those less tangible causes generally termed 
good fortune. Looking back to the proceedings. of the volunteers^ 
It is impossible not $o rejoice that they occur^ at the very time 
when alone they were likely to be suctcessful. .At'an «»rlter periodi 
pubhc feeling would scarcely 4iave been su^cientiy vigocous to ' 
give them strength ; ip later times, Goveormnent would have beeii^ty 
powerful, as to have made them feci their v^akness. The detegaled 
at Dungannon would have been dispersed by> proclamation,, and 
all tlie thunders of the Attorney General would have be^n directed 
against Lord Charlemont and Mn Grattan. 
' This ^ra is the date of the constitution of Ireland. Her years 
of glory were few, but they were brilliant Her revolution*— for it 
was a •revolution'^ was bloodless*- It was unstained by crime and 
unsullied by violence. Tliere was no vindictive feeling ; no in- 
solent triumph. It was a pure and honourable victoiy, proving 
to the wcM'ld that the voice of the peopte may be heard, and 
the power of the people felt, without leading to the subversion 
of law, or the destruction of property. A master spirit hadpve- 
sidiad over the change ; a great and patriotic mind had given and 
directed' the national impulse. AH that was most noble and gene» 
rous animated the Irish patriot of that day. He devoted his life, to 
what appeared the forlorn hope of giving freedom to his country ; 
he gave her. a constitution, and identified 'all that is worthj^to 
be had in honour among men with the name of Grattan. It is to be 
lamented, from the fatality which has pervaded all Iri^h history, 
degrading her politics as provincial^ that these events, so instnio* 
tive to future ages, should not be more c^stantly present to the 
minds of the statesman and tiie philosophy* The talents of Mr, 
Grattan, in the. imperial legislature, have indeedshed a lustre round ^ 
his name, and the sweet and gentle virtuies of his private life must 
ever live in die memories of those who shared his social hours ; but 
the pre-eminent glories of his 3routh,-^tho8e deeds which ought 
.to place him in tiie same dass ' with Wa8bington,-«»have not yet 
received their full tribute of admiration. . - « " 

England had now a glorious opportimity of repairing the wrcnigs 
and contributing to the happiness of Ireland.—- She might have 
"allured to brighter. worlds and led the way."-*-Two courses were 

open 
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Open before her: thisit ^vhich the patriot might have trod, the 
government of opinion ;-^-or-thegovenmient of influence, the vulgar 
and crooked path of ordinary statesmen; of those **sly slow things 
with circumspective eyes/* The constitution of Ireland was in its 
yoiath/— almost inits infiemcy ; everything depended upon first im- 
pressions^ and the fermalicm of eariy habits^ Turned to good, 
what might not the people of Ireland have ■- become ? The en-*' 
couragement of high and chivalrous principles of patriotism, in the 
upper dasses ; the removal of causes of irritation, among the lower ^ 
the protection of algriculture and commerce ; and,' above all^'th© 
difiusion of instmttion, virtue, and happiness ; these would liavel 
presented t>bjects worthy of the ambition of the most elastic wnSt 
buoyant spirit. • The opportunity was lost, the old principles were 
'' reserted to, and it was found ea»er to govern Ir^nd by its vices 
than^^by its viitues; During one administration, the example of 
the court tended to lower national manners, and national morals, 
by introducing the careless- profligacy of France amongst the gay, 
social, and imitative people of Ireland* During the government of 
a succeeding viceroy, an undisguised and detestable corruption de- 
graded the character of the legislature, and diminished all confi-* 
dence in public men. The vilest bargains and sales were efiected ; 
and the secret history of this administration would be ludicrous; if 
it were not base and despicable -ift itsnature, and calamitous in its 
consequences. The most lavish extension of honours, the most 
unbounded waste of money, were resorted toj and even when a 
popular meastu*e, like tlie pension bill*, was adopted by the Goverti- 
meat, it furnished new evidence of their total want of art decency 
and principle. * 

•For one short moment, a gleam of light was allowed to breakr 
ki ; but itiwas transient, and the individual who would have given 
an -exatifple to the people of Ireland in ^' teaching them hqw to 
tite*' was removed from that situation which he was qualified to 
dignify and adorn. 

Under .the influence of such a system of government, the higher 
classes were as much injured by the corruption of modern times, 
as the peasantry had been by the severities of Elizabeth and Crom^ 
well* The ties which bind society together were relaxed. The 
pedestal of the column had already been undermined : its fair pro- 
portions had been destreyed ; 'the beauty of its capital was now de- 



' * Tbe.obj«ct of this bilVwas to lifirit, under certain circumstances, the grants 
of pensioDs to 1900/. per annam.. .:The commencement of the act being un- 
fortunately filed from the 35th March, in /the. following year, pensions were 
^rpnted during the intermediate months exceeding 12,000?.^ being equal to ten 
years anticipation of the powers of tHc crown. 
' . • -^ ' • faced. 
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faoed/ Gdvemmeot bec^ine a tfiem di»d vi|lgar trti pi)btif3».ft, 
sordid iraiBc ; and oothiog was left to tbe^seqple (Hit |o deapise aiid 
tufier* Matters could n9t rest bere. A Government witboirt con* 
fideocei an4 a people without bappiness/Qiue^ beioevitably throwit 
into vident coUisk^. The resources' of Hi^uesKie w^e exhaufiled ; 
corrupMon itself bad becoaae iMwkrvptt Wd ^ &|tQh m^ hope bik4 
disappeared* Thei rcdi^lhrn of 1799 ftfuui«d>*««^^e ue(^ 
sequence of tbe events we have narrated. On its horrors it is noi 
eKpedieni to dwell ; mutual eKasper^tioi^ led |o mutual ^xcesaes^ 
and the greater part of Ireland .prepeqted ats^Dene of bloodshed^ crime^ 
and d^vaAt^tion. If» however, ,w^.inigbt beallowed t/o express an 
^pinion^ we should. venture tp doubt the accuracy ^^xuany c^ibe 
viokint cbargeii brought against ibe Govemoiei^ of the day* TMsyt 
aqts pf unjiistifiable severity w0re copnenitted^ 19-^9^ &ar undaaui^ 
Ue; bkkX we cannot believe that such acl^ w9ia.a}eoufa^.<)r^ 
sanctioned by apy members o^the Irish nAasuiii^l^tion.. ; . . 

The rdi)elUon led almost necessarily to .the union ; and> as com«> 
pared with the pre^xistii^g ^tate of this^, the uiuoa was a bene*- 
fit ; a benefit it is true of no unmixed kind ; ]but a benefit greatei^ 
than any that could have bean aecured, except through the means* - 
of such an ext^sive and efficient i»ibcm*As it was scarcely safe at 
that moment to attempt^ and which the coimtry scarcely possessed 
means for carrying into effect. How the union was carried is mi- 
other consideration. In point of fact, the means then used com- 
pleted the demoralization of tiie or<finaiy racexif irisb politiciaosi. 
and destroyed what little remained of confidence in public nien« 

Thus was the independency of Ireland surrendered ; thus termi- 
nated her separate political existence ; thus were abandoned tbo^; 
tropliies which Grattap had noMy won« A new era <tf conciliation 
and liberally was promised : em^nqipatim to the Catholic ; to the 
agriculturist a modifii^ation of his sevenest burthens; encourage^ 
ment to the merchant; and to all peace and security. 

How far these promises have been fulfilled, is shown by thejpre*. 
sentstate of Ireland* 

In one respect the |uromised advantages of the union have> itis 
frue, tieen fully resdized. The conmfierce of Ireland, freed from 
impolitic restraints, has augmented most rafndly. The imports of - 
Ircdand^ which in th^ three years preceding the union had averaged 
4,600,000/., in fifte^ years subsequent tathat event bad more than 
doubled. The exports within the same period had risen in the 
proportion of five to three,— -exceeding fourteen millions and a half 
in ] tf 13. Here we apprehend our favourable view of the state ef 
Ireland must close: we proceed to the less agreeable task of 
pointing out the dark and unflattering parts of the picture. ^ 
On the great question relating to the Roman Catholics ofjre* 

land 



Uad we shall not onkiige. That auly^t has boeo so povverfuUjr 
argued, both in and out pf padtamenty that there are but few per<- 
sons who-are not fully aware of the merits of the ease: it is, how- 
efer, worthy of observation, that whilst many opponents to the 
dums of the Qalbolics hi^ve abandoned their &rat impressions, to 
support the ineasures Uiay <»^naUy resisted, we ar0iiot aware 
that a «n^ example pan be d^ of a contrary descrif^on ; it i% 
also remarkable, that among the friends of catholic emanctpatiim, 
is to be found a great majority of those most closely connected 
with Ireland, wUbt the greater number of its opponents, bayeabotiA 
as clear an idea of an Irish Catholic as they have .fonacd of the 
mammotli or the megatberion* E^camples might alto be shown ef 
many who before they visited Ireland were disposed iD.resist every 
speoies of cancessioQi but who after a readence in that country, 
wtfaeKetbe^ made their own observations, and judged for themselves^ 
have acknowledged a complete revolution in tiieir opinion. What^ 
ever doubts may emt on tiufi great <|ue8tion of national pcdicy, 
(doubts-we rejoiceto think ev^ day disappearing,) it is cleu*, tiutt 
a state of alternate hope and disappointment is caJculatedte pro* 
long the agitatipn of the public mind in Irdand. ** Hope defimred 
maketh the heart sicki" V^> during the last twenty years, the 
hopes of tiie Catiiolics of Ireland seem to have been raised only to 
be disappointed. 

The opening of the Impep^al parliament iodc place on the €2d 
January, }901, and the first measure relating to Ireland discussed 
in the Houseof Commons, was, by a mostommotn fiKtali^^ the Irish 
martial law, bill ;*--^ bill, jUstifiaUe only upon.groundd of Impera* 
ti?e nec^es^ity, and ui^^t danger: smce that period, thediscus* 
wxk% on Irish -afiairft have he&a confined, in ninety-^hine cases out 
of a hundred, to quqltions cf strong and coercive legislation ; ' man- 
tial law, ^ suspension of the habeas corpus, insurrection acts, and 
bills .for the preservatiiMVof.the peace. These and questions of fi<( 
fumcd hayq constituted very nearly- the sum total of measures 
carried through the Imperial parliament for the benefit of Jmluidi 

How far have these measures been suceeasful i Have insurrec- 
tions been checked? Has tiiepeace4>eea preserve? Is die internal 
state of Ireland improved, and has the security of property and the 
happiness of the people augmented in proportion with these severe 
enactments? In the first yesu's which succeeded the union the 
eflfects of the rebellion were still considered operative. In the year 
1803, an actual insurrection broke out ; the capital was attacked, 
and a general confederation was found to prevail against the existing 
Goveriiment. About this period, the cbancelior* of Ireland stated 

* Lord Clare's Speech,' March 33, t«01.— ParKamentar^^ Histor)'. 
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that be caflled for his- pistols asreguterly, when be ventured to take 
a walk, as^*>r.'bi*hataiid gloves, in 1907 thieextetenfceof a trencJh 
pibrty: is acknowledged from the kigh' aUlhoilty of Mr; Qf attari, 
and extraordinary powers wei^e codfided to the''adniiriisti*atio*T. 
From .1810 to 1814, an im&rhi 6f ampttti^e t^anquHlity pr&. 
vailed ; but, during - the last six ytsai'd, X:;i»n6tat>t -cfiMftpl&ihts 6f . dis^ 
lurb9nce have been n^ade, and acts of oiitra^ coniniitt^, -in Va^ 
rious parts of Ireland.^ .The Caravats in Tippterary^ the Threshers 
in. Westmeath, the Carders in *Kpscomtn6n/ the- Ribboil«m^ in 
GalWay^ and tbe White-boys mlimerick/have' arisen in frig^itfiil 
ttucoesskia. . The destruction of all'foreign influence has prodUted 
3EK]^.attacbment to England; neither has the giel^fal p^ace^'ttli^ 
lYorld.giventoIrelandaity internal repose/^ . 
, Such has been the stateof this unhapp|y4^htry, as illustrated 
Jbyits history.. We have already stktedouf^ motives for l^dinig 
our readers ithrpugb^ this detaul, and we -trust they have apfteained 
jsulGcieht to justify thejcourse web^ive' pursu^^ 1 If we concei^^d 
that our statementcouidtend^ to .weaken -the connexion between 
the two .islands; if we ' thdugBt it could aw^k^n dfngry fedihgs, dr 
excite any national bostili^, We should' halVe suppressed it. We 
have written with tery opposite views.' Wfe afe convinced th&t 
the two countries are identified, that they must stand or fall toge- 
ther; and that the one cannot be prosperous, or deserve to be 
happy^ whilst the misery of the pother is thoiight undeserving of 
sympathy and attention. ' The wret<;he(fn^s^^ of «even huHionsof 
fellow-creatures ought not to be oveiiooked, and we are<3dnvki^^ 
that whenever the cas^ of Ireland is fully undersitood, it will ex* 
cite in this country the most unbounded comuiiseratioh. ^' As an 
JBnglishman," obscired Mr, Wilberforce, " I owe ' reparatidn io 
Ireland for tfie wrongs of centuries'*^.'' Sirch is tile feeling wiUi 
which the l^islature should- approach the'o<)nBideratibn of this 
sul^ect, neither undervaluing its i:mportaniee, nor exi^gg^ating its 
difficulties ; not eager to condemn; nor' de^rous to punish'; b^ 
anxibui to heal, to assuage, and to relieve* * - ' . v • 

It has been often stated diat the condition of Ireland is controlled 
by. causes over which human authority is powerless. Trite axiotlis 
are cited as excuses for inactivity : we are tiAd that the progress of 
nature cannot be arrested, that all interference is likely to produce 
more harm than good, and that 

. . of.ills which .meii endure 

Small is the s)>are which states can cause or cure. 



♦ Debate on Mt. Peel's biJJ, 20th July, 1814. 
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In an artife:ial state of society we doubt tlie truth of tliese general 
propositions. Sure we are tliat the possibility of doing good ought 
not to be lightly passed over. Were a fair and candid investigation 
of the state of Ireland likdy to produce no practical remedy, it 
would still be valuable as denoting some sympathy for the sufferings 
of that country. We ought not to undervalue the advantages of 
teaching the Irish to look to parliament for gentler notices of regard 
than increased taxes and insurrection acts. Nor are we aware of 
any theory so inflexibly maintaining the doctrine of noa-inter^ 
ference, as to doubt that enlightened legislation may remove evils 
which ill-advised legislation has produced. Indeed, we are con«^ 
vinced, the more we dwell upon the subject, tliat sometliing, nay, 
that much may be done. If it appear, that the present system has 
arisen amidst laws of extreme severity, uncertain in their execution,' 
let the experiment be tried of milder laws more inflexibly admi* 
nistered. If it appear, that ignorance has depressed the minds of 
the people, let the remedy of education be tried. If it appear, that 
the reli^ous instructors of the poor are too few for the taslss aU 
lotted to them, le^ their aumbera b^ augmented. If the flnanctal 
^vants of the state have deprived the poor of any means of obtain<4 
ing the comforts of life, taxation should be reduced. If the 
catholic disabilities have arrayed the various classes of sodety in 
hostility against each other, obliterate such impolitic distincti(His. 
If the protestant establishment is forced to draw an uncertain and 
degrading support from 9, reluctant peasantry, let the rights of the 
church be secured, its splendour inaintaioed, bu^ let the people 
be protected. If a system of patronage has grown up, rendering 
public officers inefficient, public mto subservient, and the mass of 
the people greedy and dependent, reform its abuses. If all local 
expenditure is governed on principles offering bounties to fraud, 
and rewards to perjury, let its controul be placed in other and in 
better hands : no miserable question of expediency, no paltry caU 
culation of finance, no dependence upon ill-deserved support, 
should be allowed to impede the progress of Irish improvement; 
of improvement which, in giving happiness to Ireland, would con« 
fer security on Great Britain, and strength, vigour, and consolida* 
tion, to the resources of the united empire. 

The subject is so extensive, that we almost fear to enter into de- 
tail, and yet we feel that our task would be incomplete, if we rested 
our case on general assertions. We proceed, therefore, to make a 
few observations on the important subjects we have glanced at. 

It is nptour intention, for the reasons we have already stated, to 
discuss the question of catholic emancipation : according to the 
view we have taken of Irish affairs, an obliteration of all religpous 
distinctions ought to be die first step taken by an enlightened ad- 

B mimstration. 
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ministration. The fataLpolicypf disuniting the jjeople of Irelan<)# 
and of rousing sectarian animosities^ has produced efiects, which 
a conciliatory spirit^ and the knitting together all classes in the per-^ 
£anpance of their social d^ti^s^ can alone efface. A few incidental, . 
consequences which have flowed from the penal code, may however 
be noticed. The want of aui intermediate dass of yeomanry, and 
of resident g«itry, may we conceive be traced tp the catholic laws. 
Prohibited as tlie xathoUcs M'ere from acquiring property in land, 
in a country where the me^ss of the popuktiou belonged to that 
sect, no yeomanry could exist. Tribes of serfs and helots were 
indeed created; hut it is in vain to seek for the delightful. e]^am- 
ples which e^ist in Eogland^ of farmers cultivating tli^ir sin,aU but 
hereditary estates, transmitted to them from ren^pte gen^ratio|[i8. 
The growth of a catliolic gentry was impeded by tlie same causes. 
We are acquainted^ it is true, with many representatives pf catholic 
&milies who have risen, and who are rising, to power. and emi- 
nence ; possessed both 6f the inclination and of the means of be-; 
nefiting their country. Put the numbers of such men would have 
been augmented a thousand fqld, if they had been freed from the 
restraints of cruel and unjust laws. The chasm which at present 
exists. in Irish society would then have been filled up, and we should 
liot, as at present, have to lament the want of that useful order of 
the community, the depository of tlte greatst human virtue and 
jyuman happinessrr-of ths^t order which is .ever found ' » ^ 

• ' With hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 

The bfessiiigs they enj«>y to guard. *- • 

. By the popery laws^ a monopoly of power was gi-anted to tlie 
protestant^; .and this, likejnost other monopolies, has proved inju- 
rious to those who enjoyed its privileges, as well as to those excluded 
from them. The whole class of protestants was raised above'lts 
proper level, to an unnatural elevation. He that would have made 
^Q excellent farnier, was induced to act as an ignorant magistrate; 
the youth destined by na^ire as a clerk for a counting-house, wa^ 
sent as a speculator to the bar ; the advocate who by industry might 
have risen, to professional bpnour, became a needy and trading 
politician ; and the country, gentleman, who might have diflfused 
civilization and happiness j^round his residence, was seduced to the 
levees of the. Castle, to sell his independence for a coronet or a pent 
flion. In short, the elevation of the privileged sect was as unnatural 
as the depression of the excluded glasses ; and both tended to de- 
stroy that beautiful gradation through which all that is highest and 
lowest in society is brought to " fatehd, soften^ and unite.'' Between 
the two extremes a great gulf has been fix«di which the catholics 
4:ould not pass. The ]X)litical power, honour, and patrbiiase, 
: • whidi, 
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%vhi<th^ fairly cirsttibuted^ would have given to all the community a 
laii'ect interest in riiaintaining the.establislied order of things, has 
been parcelled out aniong one tenth part of the population, and 
has become the source of continued jealousy and heart-burning. . 
, If the severity of a criminal code could in itself, prevent crime^ 
the Irish would long since have been one of the most civilized na- 
tions in Europe. There has not been in any country a. more pro^ 
digal expenditure of punishment, or a more careless estimate, of 
human life; yet ofieribes have multiplied with a most\me\ancholy 
rapidity, as will appear from the following view of the coipmitmfnts 
and convictions in Ireland during the. four years succeeding 1816]*^^ 
as compared witli the^tate of crime in England and Wales duiing 
the same period. 



Y«ar. 

1815 
1816 
liB17 
1818 


EngUmd and Wales. 


Ireland. | 


Cottimitted. 


Convicted. 


Committed. 


Convicted 


7,818 

9,09i 

13,932 

13,567 


4,883 
5,797 
9,056 
9,858 


5,792 

^ 11,273 . 

13,209 

13,564 


2^319 

4,490 
4,620 
5,877 


Total 


44,458 


28,694 


43,888 - 


16,815. 



' From the examination of .this table it will appear^ that, great as 
has been the increaise of crinie in England, the increase in Ireland 
has be6n even more rapid. Had * the commitmedts increased in 
the same ratio with those, in England, they would have amounted 
in 1818 to 10,516 only ; and in the same proportion the convic* 
jtions would lipt have exceeded 4214; but, comparing these num- 
bers with the actual returns, we find an actual excess of 9513 com* 
mitments, and i 1 63 convictions. We have seen that the total num« 
ber of persons committed is pretty nearly the same in both islands, 
and Is consequently much greater in proportion to the smaller po- 
pulation of Ireland. The number of convictions is less in the pro- 
portion of four to seven. Hence it must follow that in Irelafid a 
prisoner has a much greater chance of acquittal^ than his brother 
in iniquity, tlie British felpn. It must. also necessarily follow, either 
that the most incautious commitments, or niost improper acquit* 
tals, t^ke place in Ireland, and that there is less certainty in the ad- 
ministration of the laws in the one island than in the other. That 
ithis arises in many instances froma reluctance to prosecute, we are 
prepared to admit; but a reluctance to prosecute is almost always 
pfopordooate to die severity of the laws« ^ Whenever a ^pnnjsb- 
liient e2(ceeds what the majority of the people consider .to be., the 



* Return from the inspectors t>f prisons; ordered to be printed, sessions 
1821 i and Report on crimiimtlaw, appendix. 
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cliaracter of iWe oflfence^ a reluctance to prosecute will show itself. 
This is peculiarly the case in Ireland, where the character of an 
informer, or a prosecutor, is heW in peculiar horror. So far from 
repressing crime, extreme rigour of punisliment seems frequency 
lo have been the signal for new violations of the law.—*' Even 
where the law had been administered with the greatest severity, 
jkeiff disturbances broke out. In the county of Westmeath, an as- 
sassination was committed in the face of an enth^e congregation in 
open day*.'* 

The 15 and \6 Geo. 3. c. 21, commonly called the White Bo^^ 
Act, created a long series of capital felonies, and vvas intended, no 
doubt, to preserve the public peace ; yet under the terrors of such 
severe enactments, ofiences against the public peace have muhi'- 
plied. These laws '' have served to harden the hearts of the 
peasantry, to alienate thero from the established order of things ; 
to throw them back on their ovvn (levices, and make them place 
their only confidence in wild schemes of future retafiationt."— 
It has been well stated, with reference to Ireland, in a pubUcadon 
proceeding fi'om a most respectable society, that " the predominant 
qualities (x the depraved part of the population, are, first, a dis* 
position to mischievous combination ; secondly, a restless desire 
of change and innovation ; and thiidly, a daring or rather a despe- 
rate contempt of death. Th^ subject of a capital execution it con* 
4idered as a hero, the victim of tyrannical law, or commiserated as 
a martyr to principles which sway the minds of a great majority of 
ihe spectators :{:•"■ 

In this statement we most cordially agree, and feel convinced 
that strict prison discipline and hard labcmr would be more opera- 
tive as a mode of preventing crime, than the present sanguinary 
but inefficient punishments. 

. Whilst the laws of Ireland are severe in the punishment of 
crime, they are singularly deficient in the means of preventing it. 
Here the vigour of the le^slature seems to have failed altoget^ ; 
the whole of its power bemg reserved for its sting. It is tnie, that 
Ae Peace Preservation bill, brought in by Mr. Peel, (a roost wise 
and beneficent measure, when well administered,) effects some- 
' what towards this object. But the peculiar object of this act was 
remedial ; it was firamed as a mode of suppressing disturbances, 
ROl of preventing tliem, and it Mras never intended to be applied to 
dlifltricts. remaimng in a ^tate of tranquillity* 

A reitUy efficient police is what is most peculiarly wanting for 
Irdand ;<-^a police that would render the commission of crime diffi«> 

* FBrliamentarr Debates, Speech of Mr. Feel, July Btli, 1814. 

f Thoughts on Education, p. 43. t Roniarks oo Penitentiaries. 
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tiAif and escajpe impracticable. This wc are cOn^inced'mi^fet b^ 
attained at a lighter expense, and with less complicaled macbineryy 
than that which has given motion to the preventive water^gu^rd* 
This we do act de^nfr of seeiog iotroduced, wheiiever the happi* 
aiess and morais of the people are considered equally importaiUit 
mth the duties of custom and excise, and when vice and \vretpl)edr 
jiess are admitted to be evils as stron^y to be guarded a^ait^st as 
the introduction of a bale of Bandana handkerchiefs, or ot a cargo 
of smuggled tobacco. In order to make any police efficient, steps 
should be taken to reform the ma^tracy. That such a reform i^ 
necetsary, few persons acquainted with Ireland will deny; we 
refer all obstinate sceptics, and all tliose who are uninformed, to 
the dedar^ons. of an ex-chancellor of Ireland (Mr. Ponaonby), 
wiio declared that '^ he found the state of tlie magistracy imy thing 
but wliat it ought to be* In one county he found among the ma? 
gistrates a man who had been waiter at a country isin ; a man who 
in that capacity had frequently waited behind the chairs of the 
members of die grand jury*." Mr. Ptmsonby was actually en- 
gaged in the refornk of die magistracy, when tlie administration of 
which he formed a part was dissolved. 

The legislature 'has not been negUgentin providing means for the 
suppression of actual disturbances, and measures c^ extj'aordinary 
vigour as they arc csdled, or of extraordinary severity as we are 
indhded to term them, have repeatedly been resorted lo. Tbe 
Insurrection Act is considered by many to be the specific for all 
local diseases in Ireland* By this statute, any individual found 
out of iiis bouse after a certam hour, was liable to be transported 
for' seven years. By this statute (now expired) the trial by jury 
was suspended, and the hberties of the people of liheland were 
placed art the mercy of those ms^strates. Whom Mr; Ponsopby 
described as " any thing but what they ought to be." We do 
not ourselves conceive th^t the mere task of suppressing tumults 
among a wretched peasantry is a difficult one ; force and pressure 
will always produce a temporary calm ; ' these are the vulgar reme- 
dies of ordinary statesmen : but the more liberal and enUghteped 
legislator will endeavour to remove the causes of irritation, by 
which alone any permanent tnanquillity can be securedf. 

These observations apply wkh pec;uliar force to the separate 
local jurisdictions of Ireland. A \Tgorous retform must be effected 
smiong the Dogberry and Verges tribes oT chartered, magistracy, 
who, appointed in many in^iantes by wretched corporations, are 

* PaiUameutary Debates, April 26, 1816. . 

t " In order to allay sedition, it is nec^§sary to cxpcU the matter of sedi- 
tfon.''— Lord Bacon. 
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■iiidependfent of the cbancfellof, and of public opinion, axid;Q9&k#' 
the 6fl5ce of justice of the peace subservient 'to party views or to 
personal emolument. 

• Nor do we confine our observations to the criminal code only ;. 
•alterations should also be made in the civil administration of the 
•laws. The judicial fees in- the superior courts have, in the last 
year, been abolished; the receipt of all fees of a similar. natAioe, 
and especially of fees paid to magistrates, should be strictly pit>T 
hibited; these fees being objecteonable, not. only as burthens on 
the poor, but as degrading to the administration of justice, and as 
casting doubt and suspicion on authoriues which ought to stand 
highest in public confidence. The amount of taxation imposeciop 
all legal proceedings, is an impediment to justice in a rich country, 
and a denial of it in a poor one. It would be difficult to reconcile 
the principle of the Stamp Acts with the maxim of Hum lymdemus 
jmtitiam. If a peasant only feels the laws in their inflictions and 
punishmentis — if he finds them strong against him, but not available 
for his protection — ^howcan he be expected to regard them with 
confidence ? It is in vain to tell him that, the law is equal to all ; 
he cannot believe the assertion, when he finds that a fulfilment of 
the promises of justice can only be claimed, under a condition 
which he cannot perform. Law, indeed, like killing game, seems 
in Ireland to be reserved for those who possess a certain qualifica** 
tion in property; and neither an action can be brought, nor .a 
partridge killed, unless the client and the sportsman iiiihertt an 
estate of one hundred pounds a year. It is true, in some cases, 
<:;heap and summary remedies have been introduced ; biit in many 
instances, the poor are still abaiidoned to despair, and the court of 
chancery. The Irish peasantry, looking with herror on both altera 
flatives, endeavour to procure for themsdves a wild sort o£ justice; 
becoming at once parties, judges, and executioners^ Thus, every 
doubtful will, or disputed case of intestacy^ becomes the source 
of feud and violence; and Captain Rock and Lieutenant Starlight 
volunteer tbeir services in aid of the venerable doctf^rs of civil. Iftw, 
and the learned judges in the courts of equity. If^ then, it isthought 
desirable to supersede the novels and extravagants of the White 
Boys and Threshers, and to appeal to consistorial courts, masters 
in chancery, and vicars-general, an economical reform must be 
effected throughout all the Irish courts of justice. 
• The progress of populatidb in Ireland has been, and stiU is, 
most extraordinary. In ](>95, the population was calculated to 
be 1,034,102; in 1731, 2,010,321 ; in 1791, 4,200,000; in 1804, 
5,400,000; and in 1821, 7,000,000. "Of these seven millioup, 
500,000 probably belong to the established church ; 500,000 may 
be Protestant dissenters ; and the remaining 6/X)0,000 Catholics^ 
"^ The/ 
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IFhegrbat mass of the people are not only, agriculturists, but land- 
holders holding very small forms, .and. raising by their oyvn laboiur 
-the food which supports their families. The people are, conse- 
.quently, scattered over the. face qf the country;, the towns and' 
•viUages are less numerous and important than in Great Britain. 
The food and clothing obtained by the peasantry are less in a- 
•mount and value than falls to the lot of similar classes in any other 
civilized country. The Irish poor have seldom. any oppprtviiiity of 
improving their condition : they possess a smaller share of what 
are caUed the. comforts. of life than.any other description of persons 
in the British empire ;r-*-their habitations are wretched hovelB, open 
to the. wind.^iid rain of heaven; the supplies of clothing and 
bedding are mi^rably deficient ; and their food is of tlie very 
poorest description. In the.midst of the most abundant harvests, 
and cultivating the richest soil in the world, the peasant derive 
from his laboiir the minimum which can support human existence. 
In a large district which has been most accurately surveyed, (thp 
barony of Portenahinch, in the Queen's county.) out of 11 87 farms, 
i029 do not exceed twenty acres ia extent, and 540 are under five 
.acres ! The principle of Irish tenures is also very difierent from 
ihat adopted in Great Britain, where, generally speaking, only twp 
characters are known, the landlord .and. tha tenant* iln .Ireland, op 
the contrary. A, the inheritor of an estate, grant? a lease to Bi, who 
.re-lets it to C, who lets it again to D ; and thus it is transmitted 
Uniough half the letters of the alphabet, each t^iant endeavouring 
-to reserve for himself a certain profit-rent from the land. Tbfe 
.eifect of such an arrangement is to cfeate a class. of idle annuitants, 
.widi very small, wad precarious inicomes, and. to interpose tliem 
between the inheritors and the occupiers of latidi destroying nmch 
•uf..>that {community of interest, and sympathy of feeling,, which 
ought to. subsist .between them. On a population thus circum- 
stanced, the severe pressure of the present times has fallen with 
peciHiar we^ht. The landlord who deals with an occupying 
•tenant, «is bound no less in duty than in interest to make sucJi 
concessions as aro.proportionate to the «Jiered value of agiiqultural 
produce. But k. becomes difficult to apply this principle to die 
sub-infeudatioHs of Ireland. A landlord possessed of a fee-simple 
estate of IQOQ/. a year, aftier reducii^ his. rents fifty [)er cent., may 
«tiU lely upon an income of 5Q0L A leasebolder, on the contrary, 
entitled to a profit of lOOQ/. 4 y^r# and subject to a rent of the 
same amount, is left totally:, penny le^, if fifty per cent is to be 
deduct/ed-frora his gross^ income. He is consequently left to 
choose. between his own ruin and !that of the occupant. Hosti- 
lities are instantly begun; crops. are »«eized; the driver is. put on 
permanent duty; the pouitd^ becomes the. field. of action;, tho^e 
-s '. valuable 
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valuabte inmates of the Irish ootlage^--]^ and d«iry-»< mttl e' ■' Offfe 
carried into captivity; and the victcx'ious auctioneer daims his 
triumph on the flKtal ninth day. It is not too much to say, that 
leaseholds of this descriptioni and leasehoidem thus struggling 
for profit-rents, extend '^mselves over three-fourths of Ireland. 
Hence, the sudden convulsion which has taken place throughout 
the empire has been much more strongly felt in Ireland than^elae^ 
where. Hence, too, the misery consequent upon that convulsion 
becomes much more extensive and difficult to remedy* The head 
lancMord and the tenant are far removed from each other; and it 
frequently happ^is that the latter may be tetidly ruined, whilst the 
former neither claims nor receives an exorlMtant rent. The shock, 
too, has been augmented by the revolution in the circiilataog aic^ 
•dium of the country. In no one part of the British dominions dad 
the paper system been carried to so extravagant an extent At 
one period, Ireland was a country of bankers. To readers wbo^e 
abstract idea of a banker has been formed among the rieek weU- 
ied inhabitants of Threadneedle and Lombard streets, many of thfe 
specimens of Irish country bankers would appear animals <i a very 
difierent genus. The circulating medium of the latter was not 
called to so high a destiny as to afford a subject for poeticaf an^ 
plification. It neither moved armies nor senates ; it could neitber 
buy a king nor sell a quern ; it passed modesdy as the rqiresentft- 
tive of shillings and sixpences, and in some instences bore the vatue 
of three-faalfpence only. £ven after this sti^lar currency had 
been withdrawn, the bank-issues continued to be most immo- 
derate, and the result of sudh ^' unblest paper credit-' was what 
might have been foreseen. The failure of etoven out of fourteen 
banks plunged the entire of the South of Ireland into ruin and 
distress, and the Irish nation 'was obliged to plead in formd 
pauperis for the mercy and compassion of Ghneat Britain. 

The state of the established church, and the mode in which its 
vast and augmenting revenues aiis collected, present coBsiderations 
which cannot be overiooked. We believe that the church of Ir&- 
tslnd possesses a greater proportion of the national incooie, than 
has been in any other modem instance devoted to the maintenance 
of the clerical order. We are inclined to believe that the duties 
which the church undertakes ih Ireland are less than those pem 
formed by any similar establishment; or, in other words, that 
much is paid by the people, and but little received in return.' The 
result has been, that the {M*otestant clei^y of Ireland partake very 
much of a secular character. ^* The estabiisbed church is a great 
corporation, exceedingly well paid for the ministration of the 
gospel. It collects its revenues from the whole jK>pulatien*of the 
country, without distinction of sects, but it con^^s its instruction 
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to. a very miBule poltion <tf tlie. piBople, It is h spring at wl^ch all 
indeed are at Uberfy to drink; but the guardiai^ of the fountaiiv 
carele9$ how many or how few taste of the waters, exact pay^ient . 
from, those who loath the beverage and from those who set no 
vahie upon it, as well as from those who esteem it highly, and 
drink- of it abundantly*." We do not intend the^ slightest reileo 
•tion on the body to which we allude. Revenues ^ven them by 
Uie laws of their country, are to be viewed witli respect like other 
4»pecies of private property ; and where a protestant pastor finds 
iumself in the midst of a catholic flock, it is no reflecti<Hi on his 
zeal to state, that bis professional duties must nece^arily be cirr 
<cufl)iscribed» . But.it is surely impossible to deny, that a refgrm, 
maintaining jtbe. dignity and protecting the rights of the churchy 
and yet dtminishifig t^ pressure on the community, ought to be 
«tiligentiy sought for, and honestly carried into efiect. We are the 
moreapadous to impreas this part of our discussion on the minds 
of our readers,, because we apprehend that some, alteradon.of the 
<lythe system b essential to tlie peace of Ireland. We apprehend 
3uch flJteratioD to be equaUy esaef^aal to the dignify and to the 
existence of the church.. If iia^enuity were qalled upon to devise 
a. plan to throw a country into confusion, tlie tythe system of 
Irelaxid would be found to possess .all. the requires soi^tt for : it 
comfMrehends two cba^ct^stics, ^ther of wiiicb would be. suffi* 
cient to create discoid in a community- of pastoral simplicity and 
brotherly love.^ The. lythe laws call qpon the catholic to supfKirn 
41 double order, of clergy; they tax the industry and labour of the 
/poor agriculturist, wiuTst they exempt from char^ the spontaneous 
fertility of the pastures of the ridi^grazier. So gross a vidation <tf 
justice, of policy, and of conunoo ;sense, has. rarely been exhibited 
fin any other case : 4t does not exist in ai^ other country in Europe, 
and it must cease to exist in Ireland, if that country is sought t» 
beniadewhatitoughtto.be. 

The m\ jias been adnntted on all hands, fay mm of aU parties, 
.and woAx administrations of the stroogeeit contract. It.was adr 
.aoitted t>y Mr. Pitt, who held oiil a mopificatiob of tythes, as ope 
of tbe great benefitsf which might be anticipated from tlie Unioa; 
and by a late Chancellor of Ireland. (I4>rd Redesdale), who had 
.actnplly prepared a inll ou the sutgect. It was admitted by the 
Whig administration of 1806;. and by the Tory ministers who 
succeed them in office. The Lrbb rebels before the Union, and 
the Irish secretari^ after it;. >tbearetical ^v^iters and practical stales- 
men; Pitt and Fox.; £mmettaDd Mr. Peel; Lord Redesdale ai^ 
■ 1 1 ,1 . . 1 ■ ■ ■ : . . , ■ .■.■■. . > ,- 

* •* • Tli<ought» on rfie £diiicatk)ii of»UK Irish I*«i>r, p. 16. 
t Pitt's Spcscbes, vaL iii. p» 4a« . , .^ 
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^Boctor M*Nevini Mr.'Pole jjnd Grattait; Perpeial and Patey^ 
«Adam Stnitli and the Marquis of Londonderry ;r*af ar^ and singular 
4inion of witnesees, of discordant principles— *all agree in admittingt 
the evils of the present system. Yet a laost strange backwardness 
has existed hitVveFtOy againlst afibrdins to the people of Ireland any 
practical relief on this subject. We say hitherto, because we 
feel satisfied that the consideration of thisquestiop cannot long be 
postponed ; and because we are convinced that it will soon be ma;- 
nifest, that the present mode of sup^^ofling the clergy is more in- 
jurious to the community^ and must ultiiiiately prove more fatal to 
the churchy than any which can be introduced as a substitute. 
< if it were possible to trace crimes to th^r origin, we are con- 
iVinced that a vast proportior^ of theAiolationspf the^law in Ireland 
might be shown to have originated ^ in tfe tythe.fystem^ The 
tiiost dangerous conspiracies against the public peace, as well as 
die most severe enactments of the.l^slature, have flowed from 
tlie same source. The state of the tenures, and -the extraordinary 
subdivisions of property, force the clergy almost unavoidably to 
enlf^y agents Or proctors, whose extortions are as notofiousas 
they are lamentable. No red! sip^ilarity einsta between the colt 
lection of tythe in England and in Ireland ; thou^ it may be fairly 
Assumed, that every objection which exists ki this island, becomes 
much stronger in its applicationrto Ireland, and that many of the 
most serious objections - to tythe id Irelaixl^ are - exclusively ^. a 
ioctl nature* in England^ tb(e> church d^als directly with the 
•ptfyer of tythes. lo Ireland, the tythe proctor is, and muat neces. 
sarily be, mterposed. In England, the.burthen is equally distributed 
among the fismning classes : in Ireland^ it rests almost exclusively 
on the poorest orders. In England, tythe is imposoi on a conaina- 
<dtty generally brought to sale : in Ireland, it is exacted from the 
<potatoe tilled, for the actual support of the peasant. In^ Englttod, 
tythes are applied to the support of a churck establishment in 
.whidi the majomy of tbe people teive a direct interest : > in lieland, 
for the maintenance of an order ef clergy, from whose instruction 
■more than nine-tenths of the' people derive no benefit whatever. 
'In England, the demands of the church can never exceed the real 
tenth of the produce, as the ultimate remedy of tendering the tythe 
in kind may always b^ resorted to: in Ireland, the laws are such 
as to make tl^s remedy delusive ajid unavailing; A commutation 
of tythe in Ireland, so far tlierefore from rendering siicb, an evea^ 
n>6re probable else wh<br^, gives a new security to the clergy? of 
England, by the correction of those flagrant abuses .whic^ are 
triumphantly cited as arguments in both coimtries. 

It may here be observed, that tythVs, even though nominally re- 
ducec^ fall as ji much more oppressive biirtlien. upon land when 
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anydepression of .prices tlikes place ; particularly .when, as inlre^ 
land^ such depression is connected withacoosiderable extension 
<tf tiUage. The cultivation of poorer landis is.tbuS; rendei^ed less 
productive; and it being upcm such soils that the greatest ainount 
of labour and capital must be expended, a ta;x which presses on 
jbhe gross produce, and not on the profits of industry, must, xxv^v 
such circumstiances, become peculiarly burthensome^ In the best 
.times the grievance of tythes was strongly, felt — ^at the present mo^ 
ment it is intolerable. . 

We have alr^y remarked, that the payments of tythe in kin4 
can scarcely be. said to* exist in Ireland ; nor are. the remedies v^ 
the Exchequer, or in the Bishop's Court, very e^icacious to an inir 
poverished peasaqtry.. It has been stated in Parliament,, from re^ 
spectable authority*, that the first step taken for the recovery of 
tythe to the value of .eighteen, shillings and tenpence, has been a 
citation which costs the defe^ndant two pounds ten shillings. Pror 
ceedings before two. magistrates, both selected, by one of the pap- 
ties, frequently being themselvesjpterested in tythes, and. ofteil 
nearly connected with the clergyman, are scarcely less objectipn* 
able, though they may be found .less, expensive. 
. But it is argued that. tythe is no real burjthen, on. the cultivator); 
that as between Jandlprd and tenant it must be paid by the. former^ 
and is only a deduction fi*om the. rent of land. It might easily be 
proved that in Ireland such is far from being the state t>f the. case: 
j>ut, even admitting, the truth of the position, it should be ren^em** 
bered, that all the ivexations and intolerable hardships of its coir 
lection are cast exclusively on the tenant. If the priiv:iple of comr 
^utation cannot be .carried, into .eflgect, we are inclined to thi^ 
.fhata most material improvicment might be efieqted, were this 
.burthen, in altfvjture eoritracts, thrown upon the landlord ; or, in 
other word^ if the iie^eipt of clergymen . for tythe, yirere sq far to 
,be a payment of rent. In general terms it may be s^.ted, that the 
inherilorsof land are ppotestai:rt,;a|id the occupying tenants cathp. 
}ic : the plan we have ventux^to suggest, would thus obviously 
and directly cast the support of the establish^ church upon those 
.who profess the established religion ;f and it y#Qi|ld inter|x).se be- 
.tween the proctor and the tenant aclassof n^en capable, of rc^isi^- 
ing any illegal extortion;, a class of men, whose remedies .would 
not be murders an^ floggings, but. actions at. law axid appeals to 
a jury.^ 

We must allow ourselves one furUier observation. J f tlie num- 
ber of absentees, and the limited number of resident gentry^ be, as 
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lias been^ stfited^ one of the prmcipi^il causes of ifie misery of Ire- 
land, a commutation of tythe ^vouid sSbrd am immediate and eifi- 
cicni remedy lo the evil so loudly complained of. Such a measure 
•'wOiiid give at once to Ireland the benefit of abov^oiie liiousaiid 
country gentlemen, who, under existing •circumstances, are de- 
prived of the most powerful means of b«iiig «iseful. At present, 
the rector -of a parish is forced into never-ending disputes with the 
-peasantr}* who surround him. It is almost impossible that be 
should gain th^r confidence, or secure their aflecticms. Tlie tytfoe 
system frustrates his best effi>rts, and makes him an object of fear 
'and jealousy. Remove this obstacle; and though the unfortunate 
difierences of faith prevent his being a religious instructor, he may 
-become a moral guide— ^he mu6t be looked Up to as a fiiend and 
pirbtector. No cause of ditiunion will then exist between him 
and the peasantry ; and the virtues and benevolence which we are 
certain exist among the Irish clergy, would have a free scope for 
their expansion and exercise. ^^ The parish minister woitld thus 
^eek in his cottage him whom religious profisssion did not permit 
to attend in church ; and having won his good wA\ by a thousand 
little acts of kindness and good neigbboitrh<K)dy for which the 
<:asualties 6f life are eveir making ixxhb, would brea&e the spirit, 
^cultivate the feelings, and instil the doctrines, which are not of the 
Church of England, or of tlie Church of Rome, but of the Churcb 
of Christ*.^' 

' We have already shown, tbut, by the ratio of increase in wliick 
the population of Ireland has auginefit^ since l?9l> it is likely to 
dou'ble itself in forty-five years. We do not i^lend underteking 
any estimate of the proportion between population and^ubsist^oe, 
for a more immediate dwdger ^ists than any resulting from a foture 
tmd contingent deficiency of supply ; — we aHode to tte fatal di^ro- 
portaon between the number of the people, and the mode of em* 
ploymg them. It would be difficult to €nd, in any otlier country, 
the same niass of unempldyed human power which exists in Ire- 
land. Divided as th^ surface of the land is, into small farms, when 
the tiHage of a field is completed^ the peasant 4ias but few mo^ves 
or opportunities afibrded to hiM of furtner exertion ; and supported 
on a description of food the eftsiest raised, and the most abundant 
In produce, the industry of one month may seem to afford a sanc- 
tion for the inactibn of eleven; Inaction is always dangerous; 
mischievous to the individual who indulges in it, and fatal to tlie 
state where it is encouraged. ''Whatever can raise the condition 
of the peasantry in- the scale of society, whatever stimulates his in- 
dustry by new wants, wilt tend to promote iiiclustry itself, and td 
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check tUe growth of a population augma^&ng in propoitioa to the 
miserable means of support within its reach. The taxation of Ire* 
land has been so oppressive, as to frface many of the necessaries^ 
and almost all the comforts, of life, out of the reach of the lower or^ 
ders. In a country without woods, such a duty has been imposed 
on foreign timber, as to. make it nearly impossible for tlie ordinary 
farmer to acquire either a good house or comfortable furnitures 
Tlie coat which the peasant wears, the blantet which is to cover 
bis children, the few articles of furniture which he requires, all 
contribute to the exigencies of the state before they can enter tlMt 
cottage. The result is, that he endeavours to do without, rather 
than to acquire them, and that the mere support of animal ex^ 
istence is all he seeks to secure. FUa dum superest bene ei^, is 
the motto of the Irish peasant ; and he is left in a situation where 
he has but Uttle to lose, and where every change seems likely to be 
for the better. The taxation of Ireland has since, the Union aug^i- 
mented in a prc^rtion much greater than even the taxation of 
England. In 17^ so far finom mere existing any Irish national 
debt, there was a surplus treasure in the exchequer, amounting 
to several hundred thousand pounds. This surplus was transferred 
to England by a king's letter, and the course of taxation proceeded 
undiminished. During^ the fifteen years preceding the UnioOy a 
debt o(4\ fiOOfiOOl. was created :--Kiuring the fifteen years subse- 
quent to that event, the debt had swelled to 148,000,000/., being 
i47fO0O,00O/. mor& than the total revenue on which the Irish con« 
tribution had been calculated. It is true, that since the-consolida* 
tion of the exchequer in the two countries, the payment of much 
of this debt has been cast on England ; but taxation has not been 
reduced .as it ought in the sister country, made bankrupt already 
by the lavish expenditure of the years succeeding the Union. We 
have ourselves seen the tax-gatherer's progress in Ireland, at- 
tended with military pomp and parade, and the levies coUected at 
the point of the bayonet. ** This taxation," as was well stated by 
Mr. Plunkett, ** was imposed on civilization $ and was calculated 
to restrain those improvements in which Ireland would find pio^ 
sperity, and England security. Every house of a betler description 
built in Ireland, was a hostage for its connection with Great Bri- 
tain; it^ve theinhalntants something to be protected by die 
laws, and tended to check that excess of population, in conse^ 
quence of which all tiioughts must be turned towards the mere nat- 
cessaries of life, and its comforts must he disregarded ^" 

Nor does our objection to existing taxes rest solely on the dil^ 
ficulty they create in Uie acquisiuon of the articles taxed : in 

* Parliamentary Debates, 1819. 
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some cases they operate as proliibitions ; in others, as j^Unti^s 
OH smuggling. I'hus^ the duties oo spirits have produced a race 
pf men trained up to illicit distHlatioDj^ connected together by secret 
association, prepai^ed to defend themselves in arms against :the 
soldier, the gauger, and the constable ; encouraged in; too many 
cases by ma^strates and landlords^ and prepared to apply to^ all 
oUier matters the principle of resistance, which they have learned 
in their conflicts with th6 e^tciseoian* During th^ last six years *^ 
5S59, individuals have been committed to prison &>r illicit didtiUa-r 
tibn, and ^63 have been actually convicted. Tli^se persQps, gailty 
of ofier^ces ranking less among the mala in $6^ dian among the 
maid prohibit ay have been sentenced to imprisonment, have shared 
in ail the vice and misery qf a gaol, have completed their apprenr 
ticeship in crime> and have been discharged as emissaries to Wach 
all that is most wicked and most dangeix>us, to the population on 
which they are set loose^ Can a system be; tolerated, which 
tlius increases by one-eighth the total number of offences l^rought 
under the notice of Uie iSw ? The cottage of the illicit d^^tiller ber 
coiiies " Uie trysting place," where deeds of murder and violence 
are planned. The magistrates and country gentlemen, who from 
setfiab motives of profit have encouraged the illegal manufacture 
of spirits, are placed in the power of the lower orders. If they 
Iflreiiten the peasant with the constable, he may hand them over to 
the expiseman, and a loss of all weight and respiectability of cha- 
racter on the one hand, and an impunity for , crime on die other, 
follow as fatal but inevitable consequences. 

If the government of Ireland is sought to be adapted to the 
country over which it pregid^s, a very considerable aUeratidn^iia 
its constitution should take place. At present, the secretaryship 
for 'Ireland is considered either as a school for inexperienced polir 
ticiahs, or as a perch from whence the more mature statesman may 
wing his flight for a higher region. The mostdifHcult and arf^uous 
task in the administration of the empire is confided either to those 
who do not possess experience, or to those who are recalled before 
they can apply usefully the experience they have gained. In short, 
in the plan ofofficial education now pursued, those classical authors 
Dyche and Cocker are taken put of the hands of the tyro, who is 
taught ileading outof the Philosophy of Bacon, and arithmetic from 
tlie Principia of Newton* . /' We have sometimes seen a secretary 
irith every summer and a system Miith every secretary f." States- 
men who are merely birds of passag0, can scarcely act for themr 
selves; they miist necessarily fall into the hands of subordinate of- 

* Return of Inspector of Prisons, printed Session 1821. . . 
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ficial men; a wrfetched: coterie of third or foiU'th-rate politicians is 
likely to arise, neitlier sufficiently enlightened nor liberal to direct 
the energies of the country to purposes of real national improve-' 
nient, though fully capable of monopolizing power add patronage^, 
and of deciding all questionsj, even the appointment and removal (^ 
their mpeKiofs^ by low and miserable, intrigue. * 

No steady and consistent prosecution of tlie interests of the 
public can be expected, where thereal'tidministration is liable to 
be warped by local ..passidns and ^ perspnal .prejudices,.and: where 
the responsible minister is so perpetually changed, as to prevent 
any plan of improvement froiii beiiig' brought to a fair and successful 
issne. ** Whoso cometh next in place," says Spenser, f* doth not 
follow the course, however good, .which his predecessor held, but 
tvill straight take a way quite cdntrary to the former; as if the 
former thought by keeping Under the Irish to reform them; tlie 
next by discouraging the English will cufry favour with the Irish j 
and so make the government seem plausible, ad having all the Irish 
at his^ co^niand. But he that comes after .will perhaps neither 
follow the one nor the other, but will dandle the one and the 
other in such sort, as he will sucke sweet aut of hoth^ and leave bit- 
ternesse to the poor couhtrie. Evdn as two physicians should take 
a sick body in hand at two sundrie times, of which the form^ 
wo*ild minister all things meet to purge and keep under the body, 
the other to pamper and strengtlien it suddainly again; whereof 
what is to be. looked for, but a most dsfngerous relapse**^?'' 

^Considering, as we do> that the government of Irc4and is a task 
of the* greatest difficulty, requiring a combination of ability, expe* 
riepce, discretion, kindness of heart and fimxness of mind. We are 
indined to tiiinkthat it should not becrasddered an office of second- 
ratd-iniportance, nor confided to tiie hands of second-rate politi* 
ci&tk* it •should be made an object sufficient to satisfy the most 
lofty ^nd towering ambition.; not by augmenting: its already, aniple 
emolutnents, but by placing it, in cabinet honours, on a level 
with the most distinguished prized in tiie jwlitical lottery. Ireland 
would not then have to r^ret the loss of an able minister, whom 
ambition might prompt to quit her service. Ireland would not then 
be treated as the workshop of the apprentice or jou^eyman ; but 
WCHild be considered a station where the scientilic artist might .dis« 
play his skill and his most successful ingenuity. 

Oor observations have hitherto been applied to the political and 

physical circumstances of Ireland. We shall condude by som'^ 

, remarks :on the state of the moral tod religious instruction of tb^ 

Irifth peasantry.—- No person at all acquainted with the country 

•■■' " ■■ ■ . ' ■ . ■ ■ " >■ — = — • > ■ >« . 

* Spenser, p. 147. 
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can ddtibt that t;liere is in Irdand to thie full as great, if not a greater 
proportion of tlie peasantry in&lnicted in toere reading and writing, 
than can be found on the eastern shores of the Iriadti channel. Tliis 
general diffusion of the educatioo of letters has proceeded from va* 
rious causes, unnecessary at this moment to particularize* One 
of these causes may however, from its singularity, be noticed. We 
are convinced that the paper currency has contributed materially 
to the extenaon of education, and the diffusion of the English lan- 
guage; a result which it yvouM have required some ingenuity U> 
anticipate* 

But though education is widely difiiised, it is^ a apedes of edu-. 
cation of the most questionable advantage* The books read^ are 
frequently prejudicial to the best interests of sodety . We hitve now 
in our possession the life 'of a noted highwayman containing a most 
vivnd picture of his adventures and crimes, ^' his hair-breadth 'scapes 
and perilous instances'' frtxn the first opening of his career, and 
closing by a cheeriiq^^ account of his pardon through the influence 
of a noble protectcxr. In (Mfder to render such a publication more 
classically attractive, an Appendix is subjoined, containing what 
bedrs the tide of " Tlie History of Sir John Falstaff." This work 
we found in an Irish country school, fi3rming the text book for the 
instructioa of the young^^ bearing the name of a printer who {N'o* 
miaes in the title page ^< great encouragement to country dealers." 
We have only selected this book as a specimen 4' others of the same 
character, but of a still more objectionable tendency, are in many 
instances jdaced in the hands of the young, whose principles and 
feelings axe thus tainted at the source, fs it wonderful that the 
youth of the country, who have thus learned to admire as hercHC 
the deeds of rapine and violence of the robber and murderer, 
should imitate the acts on which their minds have been ae^s-* 
tomed to dwell with interest and delight ? Trained up in such a 
school, we may but too frequ^idy find amoi^ the peasantry of 
modem times, a representative of the kerne and gallowglasses of 
the days of Spenser, or of those chieftains '^ who. did never eat their 
meat till they had woa it by the Sword ; who made the day their 
night, and the m^t their day; who did light th^r candle at the 
flames of their foemen's houses, and whose niusic was not the 
harpenorlayeaof love,ibut the cryesof people, and the clai^btng 
of armor." 

It is not of the want of education, but of its misdlreclicm among 
the Irish poor, that we complain^ Is it Surprising that bad principles 
thus carefully instilled into the youthful mind should, in afrer life, 
be openly professed and daringly exemplified i The instructors who 
direct this course of study are a peculiar race of men, rarriy to be 
found in any country. The portrait of one of these apostles of 
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mischief has been lately drawn by a most vigorous pencil; and the 
nesemblanceis so correct^ that we. are tempted to extract the entire 
passage. ^^ The country scboohuaster is independait of all system 
and control ; he is the scribe as well as the chronider and peda- 
gogue of his, little circle \ he is the centne of the mystery of rustic 
iniquity; the cheap attorney of the neighbourhood ; and furnished 
with his little .book of precedents, the fabricator of- false leases and 
surreptitious deeds and. conveyances. Possessed of important 
secrets and of useful acquirements, he is courted and caressed ; a 
cordial reception and the usual allowance of whiskey greet his ap- 
proach; and he completes. his character by adding inebriety to his 
other accomplishments*." The question in Ireland is not whether 
the people are, or are not, to be educated; that, they have decided 
for. themselves: it is, whetlier education is to be of a nature to 
bind them to the laws in virtue and hapfuness, or whether it is. to 
be such as to render them enemies of social order, morality, and 
religion. This question the legislature and the higher classes must 
decide for them. 

Under the present course of iastriietion, it is not wonderful that 
the. national character should become degraded. ^^ In what land 
can there be met so melancholy a combination of causes, all tend^ 
iiig to excite every bad passion and impress, every evil baUt! a 
land frpm whence the marks and remembrances of its civil broils 
have not yet passed away-«a people full of zeal indeed for religion, 
alive to every thing kind and generous, hospitable, good-humoured 
and warm-hearted ; — but with what melancholy combinations do 
they possess these fine qualities ! They can combine them with 
disjSQlutenes3 and depravity, with fi;aud and deceit; witli an habi- 
tual disregard of .truth, and frequent violations of the sanctity <!>f 
an oatlif-" I'he commitments for. peijury in England during the 
years 1815, 1816, 1817 and 1818, have been 44, the convictions 
11. In a similar proportion the commitments in Ireland should be 
$18, and the convictions 7. What is the fact? During the four 
years under consideration, 219 have been committed in Ireland 
under, charges .of perjury, and 76 have been convicted; exceeding 
in a tenfold degree the number which. might have been expected. 

It is a singular fact, that this dearth of proper establishments for 
the education of the young in Ireland, by no means proceeds from 
the want of good laws, nor from any deficiency of pecuniary libera- 
lity on the part of .the legislatuce. But the laws which we allude 
to, are npt properly acted on, and. the hberal grants of paHiament 
have been. so misdirected as. to produce misdiief rather than good. 
By .the. statute law of Ireland^ (12 Eliz. c. 1. 28 Hen. 8.) the charge 

^ Thoughts on the Education of the Poor, p. 12. f I*^d. 
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and duties of national education are to a very considerable extent 
intrusted to the established church. Theprotestant clergy dre boilfid 
by law, as well as in conscience, to contribute to this great work of 
Qiristian lotve and charity.. Schools are by law directed to be 
established in every diocese (1£ Eliz.), one-Uiird of the support of 
which ought to be supplied by the ordinary, and the remaining 
tWQi'thirds are made a charge on the clergy at large. Yet it was 
stated by the. Irish secretary in 1811 (Mr. Pole), that 10 only out 
of 22 dioceses were provided with such schools. In other words, 
it appeared that 12 out of 22 of the richly widowed bishops of 
Ireland have neglected one of the most important duUes of their 
high station. 

By the 11th Report of the Irish Commissioners of Education, 
X^epriuted lOth July 1821), it also appears that every incumbent 
appointed to a living in Irdand takes a solemn oath to the fol- 
lowing effect :-t- 

" I, A. B., do solemnly swear. that I will teach, or cause to 

be taught, within the said vicarage or rectory of ^ 

one 3chool, as the law in that case requires." 

It also, appears, that a great proportion of the regular clergy 
have altogether omitted to perform this solemn engagement, ratified 
as it is by an oath. This is a most melancholy and awfiil fact ; and 
llie result unfortunately is, that the parish schools, which Mr. Pole 
considered in 1813 as calculated to educate 120,000 scholars, did 
not at that period contain above 23,000. Thus tlie richest church 
establishment in Europe is that which furnishes the most extraor- 
dinary and unpardonable instances of indifierence to' the obliga- 
tions which its ministers are bound to fuliiL Ought not these er-- 
rors to be corrected,if the church wishes to deserve public confix 
dence and esteem, ^d to be protected in the enjoyment of its im*-^ 
mense revenues ? 

To the work of education, the established clergy should be called 
on to contribute most libersdly* A suggestion on this subject has 
already been made, and sanctioned by the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority in Ireland. It is subjoined to the 14th Report of the Irish 
Commissioners of Education, and is contained in the following im- 
portant words: ^^ It might not, it is submitted, be unreasonable 
that the clergy should be rated at a sum not exceeding 2 per cent, 
of their respective incomes, to- be ascertsuned by the bishops." 
This recommendation is entitled to the highest respect : it is in- 
valuable ; and was most properly made the foundation of tlie sug- 
gestions thrown out in parliament by Mr. Pole in 18 11. 

We have already stated that the public grants have been most 
liberal in support of Irish schools. and charities. Three establish- 
ments, chiefly devoted to education, have, since the Union, swallowed 

up 
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u^ 1^242,514/. of the public money. Had this sum been Wisely 
appropriated, and prudently administered, but little would now 
have been wanting for the establishment of schools in Ireland. Till 
the administrations of th^ two last secretaries, (Mr. Peel and Mr. 
Grant) the favoured objects of the public bounty were sought for 
among schools established on principles hostile to the catholics, and 
useless to the protestants. This selection of schools devoted to 
proselytism, or liable to suspicion, has contributed to increase reli- 
gious jealousies, and has made every interference of government it 
cause of distrust and alarm, which the enlightened policy of one 
secr^ry, and the liberal benevolence of his successor, have scarcely 
been able to remove. 

We trust that a comprehensive plan of national education may 
at length be carried into effect in Ireland. In other times, behevo^ 
lence would have pointed out such a course; it is now prescribed 
to the legislature by necessity. — " A Uberal system of education 
should grow out of the government of the country. Taught to re- 
spect Ae laws, the people would then be happy*;" — Nor should 
this system be founded on a cold exclusion of all religious in- 
struction: liberality requires no such unnatural and indefensible 
sacrifice. Education, independent of religion, is but too liable to 
become education inconsistent witli it. Religious instruction will 
he found the most powerful corrective to the violence and insubor* 
dination created by misgovernment and oppression. ** Without 
this, there can be no safety. Acts of Parliament will become 
waste paper, should the great machine of the state receive but a 
momentary shock, or its powers be loosened for an instantf.'^ It 
is not religious instruction which has alarmed the catholics; it is 
the spirit of proselytism they deprecate, and seek to avert. Theif 
opponents have, it is true, imputed to them an enmity to educa- 
tion itself; but, fortunately, the facts of the case refute this calumny; 
knd the efibrts made by the catholic priesthood very generally, 
are notorious and praiseworthy. It so happens also, that the two 
most liberal and rational pamphlets whicli have ever appeared oft* 
the subject of Irish education, have proceeded from the pens of 
catholics:^. To these we most eamesUy refer our readers who 
wish to pursue this interesting subject further. 

It may be asked, whether tiie catiiolic clergy are not fully equal 
to the rdigious instruction of the flocks committed to their charge. 
Feeling a sindere respect for the ecclesiastical orders of the Roman 



♦ Mr. Plunket's Speech in 1813, 
t Thoughts on the Education of the Irish Poor. 

t Thoughts on the Education of the Irish Poor. Cadell, 1821. —Address to 
the Catholic Clergy, on the Udigious Instruction of the Poor. Dublin, 1221. 
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catholic church, we doubt their powers, though we have every 
confidence in their mclinations. The catholic clergy are not, at 
present, sufficiently numerous for the duties they are called upon 
to fulfil. A.priestiiood, applicable in point of numbers to a popu- 
lation of 3,500)000 in 1791, is insufficient for the religious instruc- 
tion of 6,000,000 of catholics in 1822. The mere official duties 
of the catliotic priesthood are so laborious and arduous, as very 
nearly to prevent the discharge of that personal and immediate su- 
perintendence essential to the moral and religious improvement of 
their flocks.—" The errors which have .taken the deepest root re- 
quire a more particular and patient agency for their destruction 
&an the priest can bring to the &sk. He feels the utter impossi- 
iMlity—^Day and night without rest and intermission, in the sum- 
mer heats, in the cold and the stoim, in the rains and saows of 
winter, he traverses the mountain and the bog, on foot and horse- 
back, in the ordinary course of his ministration. He returns- to his 
humble dwelling fatigued> exhausted; and finds periiaps one 
or more mes^ngers from distant parts of his extensive parishes, 
requiring his immediate attendance on the sick :-«--If he hesitates!^ 
they entreat ; if he is obstinate, they threaten, and he is forced to 
comply. In the morning, he fixes Ms stadon on the brow of some 
distant hill. Here multitudes on multitudes come crowding to be 
confessed, and night brings him home again, if he is permitted to 
sleep, only to renew with the morning in a more distant quarter 
4he labours of the past day. On Sunday, mass is to be cdebraled 
at two or more chapels, {perhaps many miles asunder'; no matter 
how bad the weather, the roaring torrent, or the .broken way. 
The last mass and service aie not finished till late in the day, and 
till then. the priest is not permitted to touch food ; no matter tfaovigh 
he is sick, old, or infirm. Can such a life of labour and exhaustion 
i^rd means or opportunity for the improvement of the people*?*' 
Such is the. question asked by a most respectable catholic, and 
there can be no doubt as to the. answer it demands; nor do we feel 
any doubt as to the necessity which exists of augmenting the num- 
ber of the Romish clergy, and. of providing for them sufficient and 
independent support. It is not by a miserable economy in the an- 
nual grant for Maynootli college ; it is not by salaries of £5/. to pro- 
fessors, and n dsuly stipend of ] $. Ad. to $50 students, that the wants 
of the catholic church can be supplied. That church has ahready 
shown itself disposed to make every sacrifice which the interests 
of the public may require ; and means should be taken to give to 
the priesthood such augmentation of numbers, as shall render it ef- 
ficient in the cause of religious instruction. The ancient founda- 

* Thoughts on the Education of the Poor. 
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tions on the continent of Europe, for the instruction 6( the Irish' 
clergy, were more liberal than the establishments supported by the 
Imperial parliament. Four hundred and seventy-ei^ht Irish stu^ 
dents were formerly educated in the catholic univerattes abroad, 
four hundred and twenty-six of whom were supported gratuitously. 
Are the interests of the public so slightly connected with this sub- 
ject, that the genero3ity of foreigners will not produce a generous 
rivalry, leading to a more liberal support of the candidates for pre* 
ferment in the Roman catliolic church of Ireland i Looking back 
to the history of the last twenty years, we shall find that the ex^ 
ertions of the parish priests have been, at every risk and sacri- 
fice, devoted to the support vf tli^e laws, and the maintenance of 
peace and good order; During the late fever in Ireland, the ra- 
vages of which almost resembled a pestilence> no mention occur*- 
red in which the catholic clergy shrunk fix)m the performance of 
their duty, though it brought them into immediate contact with the 
dead and the dying. One example of their excelling virtue was 
stated by Mr. Grant in the house of commons :— " A Roman ca- 
tholic priest was-called upon to visit a small cabin, in which six 
individuals were lying, all violently affected with the typhus fever. 
The priest had no other means of receiving the dying man's com- 
munication, and of administering to him the consolations of religion, 
but by throwing himself on the wretched pallet on which the sick 
man lay, and thus inhaling contagion at its source*/' Such have 
been the merits of the catholic clergy, such have been th^r exer- 
tions. That the^ exertions have not been more successful, may 
be traced to the counteraction of powerfully exciting causes, and 
to the inadequacy of the numbers of the clergy for the great task 
they have shown themselves ready to undertake. 

If we could allow ourselves to complete our sketch, it would be 
necessary to point out the injustice and oppression residting fix)ai 
the local taxation levied by the grand juries. It would also be 
necessary to explain to English readers, the perjuries and corrup* 
tion, the moral, physical, and political evils originating in the fi-au- 
dulent multiplication of fi-eeholds, for the purpose of making the 
entire mass of the peasantry, the tools of political speculation. But 
we cannot allow ourselves to enter into further details, though per- 
fectly aware that the subjects alluded to are most important, and 
that they would confirm our general argument* 

Our object has been not oidy to call, as far as lies in our povrer, 
the attention of our readers to Irish affairs, and to give them what- 
ever information we have been able to collect ; but to persuade 
them that a calm and dispassionate consideration of this question 
is Uie.duty both of individuals and of the legislature. It is impe- 

* Parliaiueqtary Debates, 1819. 
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riously called for, by the calamitous state of Ireland at the present 
moment : acts of outrage and of atrocious violence have occurred 
in various disjLricts ; and there is but too much reason to apprehend 
that a scarcity of provisions and the ravages of disease may be 
added to the wretchedness of the people during the spring and sum^ 
mer. *' We wish to engage a portion of the beneficent spirit which 
abounds in Britain, to. direct its attention to the wants of the sister 
country. There is no where a field which will repay its labour 
more abundantly, no where one which more needs cultivation. In 
other cases, efforts are a generous, and gratuitous ofiering — in Ire- 
land there is a debt to be repaid, and injuries to be atoned for*.*' 
If we have been correct in our views, remedies exist, and remedies 
of no difficult application. They appear to us fiiUy within reach 
of the legislature, if parliament will,yor ths first time, undertake 
the task of extending its inquiries to Ireland* We do not despair 
of seeing such an inquiry instituted;, and if undertaken. with intel- 
ligence, benevolence, and integrity, ^e have np doubt but that a 
new order of things will be created and mmntained. We do not 
think a miracle can be effected, or an instant remedy afforded by 
virtue of those words of might " Le roi le veut,* even when applied 
to the m6st philosophical and enlightened code of laws. But. we 
feel certain that a system may be devised, correcting the most 
grievous of the existing abuses, «uid tending gradually, but surely, 
to the improveme^ and happiness of the Irish people. An Obli- 
vion of religious distinctions; an extinction 'of factious bigotry; 
security to property ; a commutation of tythes ; a criminal code 
milder in its principles but more strict and unbending in its admi* 
nistration ; a police efficient in the prevention of crime; facility in 
obtaining civil redress, and a cheap and simple mode of legal pro- 
cedure ; reduction of taxes, which, pressing on the poor, leave 4hem 
without the power of commanding the comforts of hfb; such^^di^ 
tibnal dignity for the minister of Ireland, as may secure the services 
pf men the highest in political character :*^these, with, a liberal 
and comprehensive system of education, are the measures of reform 
on which our confidence is.placed. Such were.the remedies which 
the administration of 1806 had it in contemplation to apply t^ 
Such were the remedies recommended by Mr. Grattan. 

If the power of securing the, aflfections of a great though a depen- 
dent nation — if the power of conferring happiness and diffiising 
knowledge — be the noblest prerogatives which Providence can in- 
trust to the roost favoured nations, England is called to a high 
destiny. She possesses the means of -becoming the minister of good 
to millions ; she possesses the means of securing for ever the con- 

* Thoui^lits on the EducatioD of tljepoor, page 10. 
+ Sec Mr. Elliutfs S^)C€cli, Augubt 4, 1807. 
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fidence of the Irish people. Hers may now be an unsullied tri- 
umph—a moral conquest over the principle of evil, for centuries 
the bane of one country, and the reproach of the other. During 
the late war, Ireland has taken her full share in the national glories 
and in the national sacrifices ; she has poured out the blood of 
her bravest children, in the common cause of the empire ; no list 
of the fallen has appeared, in which the losses of Ireland are not 
recorded ; no victory has been won, in which her sons have not 
been distinguished. In the cause of Spanish independence, they 
showed themselves worthy of the noble struggle in which they 
fought, and of the English brethren in arms by ^vhom they were 
supported. Without the jtid of their military spirit, and Uie ex- 
haustless supply their population afforded, how could the late con- 
test for existence have been maintained, or triumphantly closed ? 
And can the British people now turn round with heartless ingrati- 
tude, and refuse to Ireland that fair hearing and immediate re^iress, 
which are due to her wrongs, no less than to her services ? Will the 
British public and the legislature tell the Irish people, "True, you 
have fought and bled for us ;— true, your national resources have 
been profusely expended in our service ; but we require your aid 
no longer; we cast you by as a rusty and an useless weapon; "we 
consider you only SiS food for powder ; and cannot condescend to 
attend to your complaints, nor to sympathize with your afflictions." 
If such should be the language and feelings of the public, or of 
the legislature, fatal indeed must be the result. Nations, like in. 
dividuals, cannot neglect their duties, without exposing themselves 
to a spvere retribution. The stream of population, which well di- 
rected might have diffused fertility throughout the land, may cut 
for itself new and unnatural channels, through, which its waters 
may rush like a wasting and irresistible torrent. If the restraints 
of reh^op and of law are broken through in Ireland — if the rights 
of property cease to be respected — ^if the constitution is over- 
throvvn,— security cannot long continue to be enjoyed in this more 
favoured island. A servile war may be fatal to Ireland, but the 
consequences of such a warfare must react upon Great Britain. 
"Never has a great nation been ill treated with impunity*,'* was 
the declaratioh of a statesman who knows Ireland well, and to 
whom she may offer her tribute of esteem, affection, and gratitude, 
as it cannot now be considered the tribute of mean adulation, nor 
of interested selfishness. 

* Mr. Grant's Speech on the Insurrection Act, in 1819. 
THE END. 
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